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CHARIVARIA. 
SuGGEsTeD motto for the success- 
| ful peace-makers:—Small commissions, 
and quick returns. 


Aveust 30, 1911.) 


By-the-by, we hear that several 
| strikers who -had decided to take their 

families to the sea-side made some- 
| thing of a scene because the Companies 
| had not provided trains for them. 


* 


a train, foreed to stop by the ropes 
which were letting down a barrel of beer 
into a public-house cellar. His feel- 
ings must have been somewhat akin to 
those of the policemen who during the 
strike had to escort a number of boxes | 
containing strike-pay from — 
Euston Station to the men’s 
healquarters. 


It is thought that the 
recent Railway Strike will 
give an immense impetus to 
aviation, and the men are 
anxious to have their next 
strike before the public can 
snap their aeroplanes at 
them. ' 

“The strike is not the 
end of all things,” says 
Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P.; 
“it is only the beginning.” 
The beginning, we take it, 
of the end of all things. 


Mr. Lioyp GrorGE has 
promised that the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill 
next year giving the rail- 
way companies the right to '- 
increase their rates, There will then 
be no excuse for slow trains. 


The mystery of the initials “G, R.” 
which appeared on the Dock Strike 
Committee’s permit to the General Post 
Office has at last been cleared up. It 
seems that they stood for “ Gosling 
Rex.” » 


Some idea of the warmth of feeling 
displayed at Liverpool may be gained 
from the fact that even the threat that 
unless hostilities ceased, the Lancashire 
v. Essex cricket match would be played 
at Manchester instead of at Liverpool, 
failed to have the desired effect. 





Cautious folk were not slow to take 
| precautions against the 
famine. Nor were such measures con- 
| fined to human beings. The Express 


| We onze saw a well-known Total 
Abstainer who was hurrying to catch 


“Wot, YOUNG 
MAKES YER LOOK LIKE A AMAC HUER. 


threatened | 


res was, when abel found t to contain 
/not only a good-sized fish but alsoa 
moorhen. .* 


| The Reeistrar-GENERAL reports a 


marked decline in the marriage rate for | 


the first three months of this year. It 
is thought just possible that the hobble 
skirt and the big hat may have failed 
to attract, and the effect of a change of 
fashion will be watched with imterest. 


“ Do our livers lack gall that we stand | 


paralysed while treason flourishes? Are 
there so few men and so plentiful supply 
of old women that pluck and courage 
are dead letters in our Party? If so, 
for Heaven and the Empire's sake le 
the ‘ Forwards’ form a party of theirown 
and emulate Henry V. at Agincourt.” 


| portion of his household effects, severa al 

persons being struck by the falling 

furniture. We cannot imagine a more 
| subtle form of revenge than this. 

It is now thought that Lronarpo DA 
Vinci's famous painting, La Joconde, 
may not have been stolen after all. It 
may merely have been taken 


Louvre. 


From Kentucky comes the news that 
@ negro murderer who had been legally 
sentenced to death struggled in the 
death chair for almost half an hour 
before the electrocution was effective. 
The inhumanity of the thing is said to 
have made a marked 
— | lynchers all over tle country. 








UN, BEEN BATHING? DoNcCHER 


” 


DO 


| Extract from a letter in The Observer 
from a Die-Hard, advocating a petition 
for the repeal of the Parliament Act. 


a 

“In order to escape the public agita- 
tion against his marriage with Miss 
Madeleine Force,” we read in The Daily 


Astor, the divorced 
decided to have his wedding on his 
private yacht.” If the rumour be true 
this insolent flouting of newspaper 
reporters may have more serious results 
than the Colonel imagines. 


absolute ignoring of the couple in the 
future by the entire American Press. 





Made angry, it is stated, 
refused drink at a neighbouring public- 
‘house, the occupier of a house in 
| Townley Street, Walworth, returned 


IT 


Mail, “it is reported that Colonel J. J.) 
millionaire, has} 


It is quite | 
on the cards that it might lead to the 


by being | 





BLUE ROSES. 
SHEPHERD in delicate Dres- 
den china, 
Loitering ever the while you 
twine a 


roses, 
All forashepherdess passing 
fair ; 


ing there 
All the time for yourchina 
posies, 
Posies pale for her jet-black 
hair ! 

Doesn’t she wait (oh the 
anxious glances !) 
Flowers for one of your 

stately dances, 
A crown to finish a dainty 
toilette, 
(Haven’t the harps just now 
begun, 
Minuets ‘neath a china sun‘ ?)— 
| Doesn't she dread that the dust may 
| soil it, 
When, oh when will the boy be done? 


AGAIN; IT 


Summer and winter and still you linger, 
Laggard lover with lazy finger, 

| Never your little maid’s w vreath com- 
| pleting, 


Must she wait all her dancing hours, 
Wait in spite of her shy entreating, 
Wait for ever her azure flowers ? 








** About a week ago a paragraph appeared in 
this paper that the body of a Chinaman had 
been found in the Impounding Reservoir. 


Garland of oddly azure | 


Still half-strung are its petalled showers; | 





as a! 
memento by an American visitor to the | 


impression on | 


Poor little shephevd2ss wait- | 





Some | 


people may have thought too much of this, and | 


}on enquiry it is a relief to be assured that it 
wasn’t a Chinaman but a Kling, and the body 
| wasn’t in the Reservoir at all, but a hundred 
yards away, and down hill at that.” 


| Singapor Free Press. 


| tells us that a pike which was caught| home and expended his anger in throw-|The only person who isn’t really re- 








at Fareet, Huntingdonshire, the other|ing from the windows a considerable| lieved is the Kling. 





i 








LOVE AND AGE. 

“ Love is not like anything else, it is quite diffrant. It 
is better than lessons or dancing or swimming but it is not 
quite as good as stroberries or riding or jam. When you 
want to keep other girls away from a boy then you are in 
love with him but you must not kiss him. You must run 
away from him but he generly catches you becaus boys 
can run faster than girls. I have been in love three times 
but I dont care much about it its such a truble. When 
boys are in love they dont talk much but they stand and 
look at you, then they send you a present sometimes its a 
prarebook or about pirates and desert ilands. I think they 
are silly.” 

These words are taken from the unfinished MS. of The 
Adventures of Isabel, a novel obviously designed on the 
grand old deliberate plan by a young lady of nine, There 
are only three pages of it, but beyond the opening state- 
ment that ‘Isabel was formelly the dauter of a poor widow, 
she was in love with Algernon,” there is no references to the 
heroine or her adventures. The rest consists of moralisings 
and philosophical disquisitions. There can be no doubt as 
to the essential truth and insight of the passage I have 
ventured to quote. It shows an almost deadly com- 
prehension of the essentials of the tender passion as dis- 
played, not merely by boys and girls, but also by those 
who either “run away” or “ stand and look at you” at a 
more advanced stage of life. 


It might be interesting to enquire what is the earliest age 
at which love can show itself. Boys, I believe, are more 
precocious than girls in this insanity. The little novelist 
already quoted evidently despised the whole silly business, 
and assigned to it its proper place, above dancing, but 
below “ stroberries.”” At the age of nine a boy might well 
bo in love. Dante was only nine when he saw Beatrice 
and fell in love with her, and Canova used to say that he 
perfectly well remembered having been in love when but 
five years old. I draw these historical examples from a 
note to Moorr’s Life of Byron. 








Byron himself was, at the age of seven, madly in love! 
with Mary Durr. In a journal kept by him at the age of | 
twenty-five he writes: “ 1 have been thinking lately a good | 
deal of Mary Duff. How very odd that I should have been | 
so utterly, devotedly fond of that girl at an age when I 
could neither feel passion nor know the meaning of the 
word. And the effect! My mother used always to rally 
me about this childish amour; and at last, many years 
after, when I was sixteen, she told me one day, ‘Oh, Byron, 
| have had a letter from Kdinburgh, from Miss Abercromby, | 
and your old sweetheart Mary Duff is married to a Mr. | 
Coe.’ And what was my answer? I really cannot explain 
or account for my feelings at that moment; but they nearly | 
threw me into convulsions, and alarmed my mother so! 
much that after I grew better she generally avoided the | 
subj »ct—to me—and contented herself with telling it to all | 
her acquaintances.” 





“TI had and have been attached,” he continues, “ fifty 
times since that period "—pretty good this, by the way, for 
a youngster of twenty-five—* yet I recollect all we said to 
each other, all our caresses, her features, my restlessness, 
sleep'essness, my tormenting my mother’s maid to write for 
me to her, which she at last did to quiet me. My misery, 
my love for that girl were so violent that I sometimes 
doubt if I have ever been really attached since. Be that as 
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a thunderstroke—it nearly choked me—to the horror of my 
mother and the astonishment and aimost incredulity of 
everybody” 


[ have never, I own, come across anyone else quite so 
precocious and passionate as Byron, but there are plenty of 
cases of love at the age of fourteen or fifteen in boys. 
Take the writer of the following letter, for example. He 
addresses his affection discreetly and indirectly to the 
beloved object (aged 11) through her French governess and 
in the French language, of which he is not a complete 
master. On a previous occasion I published in these 
columns a letter from the same hand describing a fight at 
his school. The present letter also comes from the school :— 

Ma cCHERE MADAMOISELLE, 

“Jespére que vous vous portez bien. Vous navez pas 
didée comment je membete ici mais ne dites 4 personne. 
Papa ma dit que je vais aux affaires en Septembre et je suis 
content, car on n'est pas embeter aprés 5 heures et le 
Samedi aprés midi aussi le Dimanche, car ici on est embeter 
toute la semaine méme les Dimanches Dites; je prends 
la libertée décrire 4 Madamoiselle Maude car jai trouver 3 
plumes comme elle aime et comme elle ma demander de lui 
en donner, et comme c’est au monsieurs de faire ce qu'une 
demoiselle vous demande je vais les envoyer par la poste. 
Veuillez la faire me repondre car jaimerais savoire comment 
elle va car je sais si vous ne le rapellez pas elle ne me 
repondra pas car nous sommes tous jeunes et des enfants. 
Il y a un des eleves qui ma dit que Madamoiselle Maude 
etait Hot Stuff voulant dire quelle etait gentille et ma 
blaguer. Excusez mon ecriture sil vous plait. Au revoire.” 

Somehow I can’t help feeling sure that no proper 
acknowledgment of the three pens was over sent to the 
giver. 





THE POOR MAN’S PARTRIDGE. 


To marksmanship of any sort my hobby is not spurred, 
I scarcely know a gun from a repeater, 
And more than that, I'll own that, far from bringing down 
a bird 
I doubt if I could even shoot a beater. 
But the first day of September grants an often blighted 
wish; 
While other gourmands gloat upon a partridge, 
I welcome thee, my fancy, that art neither flesh nor fish, 
Nor owest thy quietus to a cartridge. 


The loss of thee my summer invariably mars; 
Each rosy dawn, for me, breaks grey and chilling 

The while the barren months that lack those necessary “r's’ 
Their dilatory moments are fulfilling. 

Until one radiant morning I wake by slow degrees 
From torpid slumber’s unrefreshing coma, 

To snuff with satisfaction the below-stairs breakfast breeze 
And hail the Glorious 1st, and thy aroma. 


Compact and brown and savoury, and fragrant as of yore, 
Supine on toast thou burstest on my vision, 

A gratifying sight for me and many million more 
(Though publicly they hold thee in derision). 

But I—like grousing baby who, when toostpegs appear, 
Emerges gay and tricksy from the cross age— 

Salute with cordiality and open-hearted cheer 
The end of the “ close season ”’ of the sausage. 





“The German Autumn Naval Manceuvres will be confined to the 
Baltic Main Colliery, near Sheftield.”—Bath Herald, 





it may, hearing of her marriage several years after was like 


This is rather a blow to our prestige. Can we allow it? 
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WRyYyYg SS Sao : 
“4 onGke a. sin 
| oeaERS GM 
Excited Father. “HERE, QUICK, QUICK, MAnen! Look ! 
Mabel. ‘On! I’M FED UP WITH AEROPLANES.” 
& i ee ,| just see the dustmen, when they come, 
|STRIKE PREVENTION IN THE 
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AN AEROPLANE!” 








and ask them if they would like # little 
refreshment. 

Parker. Sorry not to oblige, Madam, 
but I was just attending tothe butcher 
at the back door when you rang; and 
in any case I certingly wasn’t engaged 
to wait upon scavengers ! 

Mater. Of course you weren’t, Parker. 
I beg your pardon. How stupid of me! 
wet a * | | You can go now, and just give this to 

v arker, Miss Elaine is conductin’ a} the butcher and say, if it’s a little early 
committee meeting in the droring-room, fora Christmas-box, I hope he ’ll excuse 
Madam, for Tips to Tramdrivers. lit. Oh, and, by the way, Parker, you 

_Mater. Oh yes, of course. I mustn't} can have that blue muslin of Miss 
disturb her; but where is Miss Gerald- Geraldine’s, if you care to. She won't 
ine? Sey PR 

Parker. Miss Geraldine is takin’ a bit py ite ga you, Madam. 
of lunch down the ce!lar to the men ‘ a ae 
who’ve brought the coal; but I don’t [Sound of banging on guenm.cony 
think Miss Enid is doing anythink par- and loud cries of * DUST! 
sinaline. : ’ Materfamilias hurries through 

Enid (calling fiom upstairs). I can’t French-window. 
come, Mater, I’m crochetting com- 
forters for cabmen. If I stop now I|Oh, good morning. Very warm, isn’t 
Shall drop a stitch, and the cold wind| it? See—er—l forget your names at 
will get through the hole to their poor | the moment. 
necks. | Dustman (haughtily). 

Mater. Very well, dear, do be careful. | —'e’s Bill. 

In that case, Parker, perhaps you will| Mater. Oh yes, of course. Well, Mr. 


HOME, 

[The recent suggestion in The Daily Mail 
that the public should tip loyal railway servants, 
has resulted in a wide-spread distribution of 
favours among other classes of labour. ] 

Materfamilias. Dear, dear! Here are 
the dustmen coming up the road, and 
no one ready to receive them! Parker, 
where are the young ladies ? . 


Mater. (addressing burly scavengers). 





Mine’s ’Arris 











Harris, perhaps you and your friend 
would like a little refreshment ? 

Dustman. Thank’ee, Missus, we could 
do wiv’ a drop. Mine’s ale, Bill’s is 
stout. 

[Materfamilias bustles away and 
returns with jugs and glasses. 

Mater. No, you must let me pour it 
out for you! 

Dustman. Right O, Missus. Put a 
nice ‘ead on it, please. (Hands back 
empty glasses to tray.) Thank ’ee. 

Mater. No, thank you. I—er—I— 
er—-suppose you will be here next week, 
as usual ? 

Dustman. Suppose so—but nothin's 
certain. Mornin’! 

Mater. (returning through French- 
window, wiping warm face with lace-em- 
broidered handkerchief). No, nothing’s 
certain; but we’re doing what we can 
to keep them happy. 





‘The greatest danger of a drought, it has been 
said, is the ending of it. The caus: is the amount 
of deleterious matter that is washed down into 
the water supply. No one will rejoice more in 
the rain than doctors.”—Daily Mail, 


No, no, not “ rejoice.” Let us rather say | 


that they will <ccspt it philosophically. 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 
VI.—A Finat ARRANGEMENT. 

“ Seerne that this is our last-day to- 
gether,” began Archie—— 

“Oh, don’t,” said Myra. 
bear it.” 

“Seeing that this is our first day 
together, we might have a little tourna- 
ment of some kind, followed by a small 
distribution of prizes. What do you 
think, Dahlia?” 

“ Well, I daresay I can find some- 
thing.” 

« Any old thing that we don’t want 
will do; nothing showy or expensive. 
Victory is its own reward.” 

“ Yes, but if there is a pot of home- 
made marmalade going with it,” I said, 
‘so mach the better.” 

“ Dahlia, earmark the marmalade for 
this gentleman. Now what's it going 
to be ? Golf, Simpson ?” 

“ Why, of course,” 


“T can’t 


said Myra. 


)? 


days % 


advantage,” I pointed out. ‘“ He knows 





’ 


yet,” protested Simpson. “That'll take 
a year or two. 
white circles and you have to get inside 
them.” 


“I saw him doing that,” said Archie. | enough. 


| “T was afraid he expected us to play 
| prisoners’ base with him.” 
| The game fixed upon, we proceeded 
| to draw for partners. 
| “You'll have to play with me, 
Archie,” said Dahlia, “ because I’m no 
good at all.” 
“T shall have to play with Myra,” I 
said, ‘* because I’m no good at all.” 
“Oh, I’m very good,” said Myra. 
“That looks as though I should have 
| Simpson,” 
> Thomas,” 
and §inrpson together. 
“¥ou’re all giving me a lot of 
trouble,” said Archie, putting his pencil 
back in his pocket. “I’ve just written 
your names out neatly on little bits of 
paper, and now they’re all wasted. 


to play with said Thomas 


selves so that the spectators will know 
who you are as you whizz past.” He 
handed his bits of paper round and 
went in for his golf-clubs. 

It was a stroke competition, and each 
couple went round by itself. Myra and 
I started last. 

“Now we've got to win this,”’ she 
said, ‘ because we shan't play together 
again for a long time.” 

“That's a nice cheery thing to say 
to a person just when he’s driving. 
Now I shall have to address the ball all 
over again.” 





“Hasn’t he been getting it ready for| 


You'll have to stick them on your: | 





“That will give him an_ unfair} her club back in its bag. 


every single dandelion on the greens.”’| that you’re useful. 
“Oh, I say, there aren’t any greens | now ?” 
bet | 


But I’ve marked out! hole.” 


| 


| 








| have heard it. 
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“Oh, no!” 

I addressed and despatched the ball. | 
It struck a wall about eighty yards 
away and dropped. When we got there | 
we found to our disgust that it was nest- 
ling at the very foot. Myra looked at) 
it doubtfully. | 

“Can't you make it climb the wall?” | 
I asked. 

“We shall have to go back, I’m 
afraid. We can pretend we left our 
pocket-handkerchiefs behind.” 

She chipped it back about twenty 
yards, and I sent it on again about a 
hundred. Unfortunately it landed in 
a rut. However Myra got it out with 
great resource, and I was lucky enough 
with my next to place it inside the 
magic circle. 

“ Five,” I said. ‘* You know, I don’t 
think you're helping me much. All 
you did that hole was to go twenty-one 
yards in the wrong direction.” 

Myra smiled cheerfully at me and 
did the next hole in one. ‘“ Well 
played, partner,” she said, as he put 


“Oh, at the short holes I don’t deny 
Where do we go 
“Over the barn. This is the long 

L got in an excellent drive, but 
unfortunately it didn’t aviate quick 
While the intrepid spectators 
were still holding their breath, there 
Was an ominous crash. 

“ Did you say in the barn or over the 
barn?” I asked, as we hurried on to 
find the damage. 

“We do play an exciting game, 
don’t we ?”’ said Myra. 

We got into the barn and found the 
ball and a little glass on the floor. 

“What a very small hole it made,” 
said Myra pointing to the broken pane. 
“ What shall I do?” 

“You'll have to go back through the 
hole. It’s an awkward little shot.” 

“ I don’t think I could.” 

“No, it is rather a difficult stroke. 
You want to stand well behind the 
ball, and — however, there may be a 
local rule about it.” 

“T don’t think there is or I should 
Samuel’s been telling 
me everything lately.” 

“Then there’s only one thing for it.” 
I pointed to the window at the other 
end of the barn. “ Go straight on.” 

Myra gave a little gurgle of delight. 

“ But we shall have to save up our 
pocket money,” she said. 

Her ball hit the wood in between 
two panes and bounded back. My next 
shot was just abovetheglass. Myra took 
a niblick and got the ball back into the 
middle of the floor. 

“It’s simply sickening that we 








' 
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can’t break a window when we're really | 
trying to. I should have thought that | 
anyone could have broken a window. 
Now then.” 

“Oh, good shot !”’ cried Myra above 
the crash. We hurried out and did the 
hole in nine. 

At lunch, having completed eighteen 
holes out of the, thirty-six, we were 
seven strokes behind the leaders, 
Simpson and Thomas. Simpson, ac- 
cording to Thomas, had been playing 
like a book. Golf Faults Analysed— 
that book, I should think. 

“But I expect he ‘ll go to pieces in 
the afternoon,” said Thomas. He 
turned to a servant and added, “ Mr. 





Simpson won't have anything more.” 

We started our second round brilli- 
antly ; continued (after an unusual inci- 
dent on the fifth tee) brilliantly; and | 
ended up brilliantly. At the last tee 
we had played a hundred and thirty- | 
seven. Myra got in a beautiful drive 
to within fifty yards of the circle. 

“How many?” said the others, 
coming up excitedly. 

“ This is terrible,” said Myra putting 
her hand to her heart. “A hundred 


and—shall I tell them? —a—a—— | 


Oh dear—a—hundredandthirtyeight.’ 
“Golly,” said Thomas, “ you’ve got 
one forit. We did a hundred and forty.” 
“We did a hundred and forty-two,” 
said Archie. ‘Close play at the Oval.” 
“Oh,” said Myra to me, ‘do be care- 
ful. Oh, but no,” she went on quickly, 


“I don’t mind a bit really if we lose. | 


” 


It’s only a game. Besides, we 
“You forget the little pot of home- 





made marmalade,” I said reproachfully. | 


“ Dahlia, what are the prizes? Because 
it’s just possible that Myra and I might 


like the second ones better than the | 
In that case I should miss this.” | 


first. 

“Go on,” whispered Myra. 

I went on. There was a moment's 
silence—and then a deep sigh from 
Myra. 

“How about it?” I said calmly. 

Loud applause. 

“ Well,” said Dahlia, “ you and Myra 
make a very good couple. I suppose I 
must find a prize for you.” 

“It doesn’t really matter,” said Myra 
breathlessly, ‘“‘ because on the fifth tee 
we—we arranged about the prizes.” 

“We arranged to give each other 
one,” I said, smiling at Dahlia. 

Dahlia looked very hard at us. 

“ You don’t mean 

Myra laughed happily. 

“Oh,” she said, “but that’s just 
what we do.” 

Tue Very Enp. 





A.A.M. 





Nasty Accident in Labour World. 
‘““CeEMENT WorKERS Strick ToGETHER.” 
Labour Leader. 


aS er. 
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BY WAY OF ADVERTISEMENT; OR, THE VENTRILOQUIST’S VAGARY. 
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‘Princess’ I’LL SELL THE ** PRINCESS, WE MUST PART—GO!” 





“Save HER!” ‘Turow A “Let Go! Ler co, Sin!” ‘Hanps orr, Sir!” “Foun!” 
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THE END JUSTIFIES THE MEANS, 

















THE MANLY PART. 
[In reply to a pressing invitation to come and 
bathe at 8.30 A.M.] 
Cowarps with the hearts of coneys ! 
Get you from my room, begone : 
| Sweet as the cicala’s drone is 
My mellifluous slumber, John : 
| Take away your hulking cronies ; 
| I shall rise from dreams anon. 


There are some heroic figures, 
Following not the foolish herd, 

| Careless of convention’s rigours— 

| Like some mountain-eyried bird, 

Like some tawny lion whom niggers 
Seek to rouse—who stay unstirred, 


Unembarrassed by the giber, 
Deaf to the invading scold, 

Men of superhuman fibre, 
Splendid, strong, serenely bold: 

Such an one is the subscriber, 
And I say the sea is cold. 


On the grass of custom—sheep 
Set of hopeless body-sousers, 

Clothed in your bravado cheap 
(Not to mention bathing-trousers), 

Pine to wallow in the deep. 


Why ? because you deem it proper : 
You have heard that Saxons true, 

Vikings with the threefold copper 
Round their bosoms (Vikings you !), 

Love to take the sounding flopper 
Every morn into the blue. 


So before the earliest winkle 
From his spiral couch has crept, 
While the gleaming dew-stars twinkle 
On the lawn that all night wept, 
Out you go—but what d’ you think ’ll 
Happen? Will your food be kept ? 


No, while in the waves you flounder, 
From his amaranthine cot 
One shall rise, of strength. profounder, 
One who thinks, where you do not 
(Put that sponge down, John, you 
bounder), 
One who gets his breakfast hot. 


When you come back, cold and snappy, 
From the frigid breakers’ gripe, 
You shall find your bacon scrappy, 

You shall greet the conquering type, 
Me the hero, filled and happy, 
Smoking my ambrosial pipe. 
Evoe. 





The South Wales Daily News, in its 
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THE FINANCEE. 
An Earty-Victorian IpDYLL 
Up-to-Date. 

[Proposals are businesslike nowadays, 
Daily Mail tells us.) 
He (panting). Yes, there is some- 
thing that I have longed to ask you, 
something that I have never yet dared 
—although my heart seems to tell me 
that your answer will not be unfavour- | 
able. 
She (shrinking). Hush! I cannot listen 
to this now—some other time. 
He (pressing closer and touching her 
arm). Something that [ must know or 
my life’s happiness is blasted. What is 
your income ? 

She (faintly). Oh, this is so sudden ! | 

He (urging his suit impetuously). 1| 
must, and shall, hear it from your own | 
lips—and now !—or else (grinds teeth) | 
I shall leave the country to-night, and | 
fly—to the States, and propose to the 
daughter of some Oil King—for 1 am 
desperate. 

She. Oh! 

He (his breath coming in short, hur- 
ried gasps). She may have her millions 
—JI will see that she has,—but what 
are they to be weighed in the same 
balance with what you have to offer— 
your father’s position in the City, your 
social influence to push me on in the 
House, your uncle the Duke 

She (with less emotion). Y-yes, and 
my reputation as a beauty ? (Simpers.) 

He (the thought striking him sud- 
denly). Yes, of course — everything 
counts. But tell me—I must know— 
how much—how large—what is your 
income ? 

She (shrinks again). Sir, I hardly 
know how to answer you. Er—(an 
original idea occurs to her)—ask Papa. 

He. Your sire? Tschah! The craven 
is a financier—I dare not trust his 
word. But you, Angelina—you are 
different ; I can verify what you tell 
me from the books—my heart tells me 
that you will not deceive me. Speak 
but the word, only one word will suffice, 
provided it is big enough. 

She. Spare my feelings, Lord Softe. 
I dare not speak or in the perturbation 
of the moment my tongue might out- 
strip the truth. 

He. Nay, tell it me without reserve, 
that, and one other word I long to hear 


The 














;once, for then the fortune that you 


my few directorships! But I have m 
future before me, I shall work. With 
your capital I can embezzle—I mean, | 
I can make millions. 

She. Ah, it is not these I crave! I 
have no doubts as to your lordship’s 
wisdom and experience in these matters, 
but I would ask, I long to know—have 
you not been married before ? 

He. Married? Tschah! The thought 
has never crossed my mind. No for- 
tune—no woman’s loveliness, I should 
say—has ever thrilled me before; until 
now—Angelina ! 

She (briskly). I meant not that, your | 
lordship. I would rather that your 
lordship had heen married at least 








would bring me would be the larger. 
(His face drops a little.) 

He (stuny). Ha! So this is the end ? 
But stay, one course is stillleft. I could 
marry a rich widow and then get a 
divorce? in the States. I would do all 
that may become a man for my Ange-. 
lina’s sake ! 

She. Nay, it was but a passing fancy, 
and who knows by that time what | 
changes might have come—what Bud- | 
gets, what unearned increments, what 
alterations in the House of Lords. Our 
marriage might be impossible. 

He (ardently). Impossible! There is 
no such word in the dictionary of 
finance. (With hauteur) Perish the 
thought! The course of business never 
did run smooth. 

She. And I too—could not I also 
marry some one—anyone, as long as 
he is rich enough? Capt. Oofinstein, 
for instance—he would be sure to kill 
himself in the hunting-field before long ? 

He. Ha! Perhaps that would be 
better. He is rich, Oofenstein, rich and 
debilitated with alcohol. And I will 
wait for you—I swear it on this cheque- 
book—I will be faithful to my troth! 

She. Nay, I was but jesting to try 
your constancy. Let us marry at once. 
I have but twenty-five thousand a year, 
but with a struggle it will suffice, and 
love conquers all. 

He (embracing her frantically). Mine! 
Mine at last! Oh, joy! joy! 

She (returning his embrace and draw- 
ing paper from her pocket). Joy! And 
now that we are betrothed let me show 
your lordship this letter. It is from 
Carey Street. It tells of the bank- 





from you. What is your age? 
She (starts). Ah! That too? Your 





account of the visit of a body of Welsh 
American pilgrims, tells 


marthen special followed each other 
respectively at a brief interval.” The 
italics are ours: the suggestion that the 
two trains were continually overtaking 
one another is our contemporary’s. 





lordship must give me time to think. 


ric us, ‘“ The} A maidenly reticence forbids me to dis- | jyreach of promise case. (Smiles.) 
Cardiff non-stop special and the Car- | close all I feel upon the subject. What | 


I should say I know, but how to say it? 
| He. Ha! You think me unworthy ? 
| You scorn my paltry five thousand a 

year from my revered father, my hum- 


| ble position as a mere private Member, | Coward! 


ruptey of my father for two millions! 
| My maid has overheard all, and, should 
,you jilt me, will give evidence in a 


He. Had! (Faints.) 





Echoes of the Strike. 
“DAsSTARDLY ATTEMPT TO WRECK MAIL TRAIN. 
ANOTHER TRAIN Runs Away.” 

Dublin Saturday Herald 
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SEASIDE PERILS. 


Fuir Bathers. ““Hete! Hete! THere’s A WASP IN THE TENT!” 


THE NEW DEATH AND GLORY 
BOYS. 


THe formation of the Die-Hard 
Association of Unionists so eloquently 
advocated by Mr. Paxton in The Pall 
Mali Gazette, is, we understand, already 
a fait accompli. The essence of the 
movement, as defined by the originator, 
is to drop recriminations and endeavour 
to infuse all Conservative and Unionist 
associations with the Die-Hard spirit. 

In pursuance of this laudable aim 
some of the leading members of the 
Association have adopted the methods 
of peaceful persuasion at the Carlton 
Club with most salutary results. 

On Friday last, one of the most 
notorious of the Black-Listers was 
approached by a group of Die-Harders 
and asked to explain his turpitude in 
voting for the Parliament Bill. The 
unfortunate peer, who was drinking 
barley-water in the smoking-room, 
stammered out some futile explana- 
tion, but entirely failed to satisfy his 
inquisitors. They accordingly deter- 
mined, in accordance with their plan 
ot campaign, to inoculate the dry 
bones of his pseudo-Conservatism with 
the virus of Die-Hardihood. The opera- 
tion was protracted and _ painful— 
indeed, the grcans of the victim were 





distinctly audible in St. James’s Square 
—but completely successful, and the 
patient gave speedy proof of his re- 
generation by hurling an inkstand at 
a portrait of Lord Lanspowne and 
uttering the most terrific maledictions 
against the Archbishop of CanTer-|that Mr. Askwirn, the famous arbi- 
BURY. itrator, the keystone of the business 
On the same day, at a meeting of the | arch, had himself come out on strike. 
council of the Association, Miss Di| The Government decided at once that 
Hardy (of Alnwick) was unanimously | every effort must be made to induce 
elected Lady Patroness. ‘him to return to his duties. A regi- 
It was also decided to secure the ment of cavalry was wired for from 
services, at whatever cost, of the baby | Aldershot and the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
donkey which recently won fame and | ExcHEQuer motored round to his resi- 
favour at Southend as the most success-| dence. Mr. AskwitH sternly declined 
ful collector at the Life-Boat Demon-|the employers’ terms—£20,000 a year 
stration and Hospital Carnival. | plus time and a half for overtime and 
The council also approved the draft! double time for Bank Holidays and 
programme of a Die-Hard Concert to | Sundays. He made no objection to 
be held shortly in the Albert Hall.| the pecuniary terms, but he insisted on 
The principal items are as follows :— | a maximum of sixteen arbitrations and 
“ Let me like a Soldier fall” | two thousand miles railway travelling 
Lord Wi.Loucupy bE Broke, | Per week, and that no working day 
- ae ‘should exceed eighteen hours. The 
The Death of Nelson | CHANCELLOR was compelled to refuse 

Miss Di Harpy. | 


, “,,, | the terms as the Board of Trade has 
“ The Place where the Old Peer died” | already 124 arbitrations in hand and 


LATEST STRIKE NEWS. 
Mr. AskwitH Out. 
National Consternation. 





‘ Lord HaLsBuRY | fresh ones are coming in at the rate of 
(with trumpet obbligato by 
Mr. J. L. GARvIN). 


Overture ‘‘ Die (Hard) Meistersinger ” 
Band of 114 Stalwart Peers.! to consider the crisis. 


three a day. 
Later. 
A Cabinet Meeting has been called 
It is felt by 















ComMERCIAL England was thrilled | 
this morning by the announcement ! 
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Excited Demagogue. ‘‘ WE WANT LABOUR REFORM, WE WANT SOCIAL RErORM, WE WAN? LAND REFORM, WE WANT——” 


Ministers that if Mr. AskwitH does not 


return to work, no strike in England 
will ever end. -. The Cabinet is at 
present considering the possibility of 
nominating Mr. AskwiTH as arbitrator 
in his own strike. _ The difficulty is 
that Mr. AskwitH cannot arbitrate 
without constituting himself a black- 
leg. 
GENERAL STRIKE OF PEERs. 

As a protest against the Parliament 
Bill Lord Hatssury has decided that no 
peer must attend any social function 
or fulfil any engagement till the Bill is 
repealed. Not a foundation stone is to 
be laid, not a cattle show opened, not a 
Gaiety girl married, till the peers of 
England have full powers restored to 
them. Thrilling scenes were witnessed 
in London last evening. When Lord 
CAMPERDOWN, under the protection 
of fifty mounted police, left his house 
to go to the annual meeting of the 
Indigent Lodging House Keepers’ 
Benevolent Soc:ety, Lord Miner shook 
his fist in his face and shouted, “ Get 
back, or the consequences.”’ The 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY, on his way 
to the dinner of the Successful Scotch- 





Voice from crowd. ‘‘ WHAT YOU WANT IS CHLOROFORM.” 





men’s Society, was loudly hooted by a 
crowd of peers and a few sympathetic 
‘commoners. Conspicuous amongst the 
throng were the Duke of NortaumBER- 
| LAND, Lord Hauirax, and Lord Hues 
| Cxcin. 

Lord HeENEAGE demanded a guard 
from the War Office, and, sheltered by 
fifty constables and a hundred infantry 
with fixed bayonets, sallied forth to 
fulfil an engagement at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. Lord WiLLouGHBY 
DE Broke broke his windows as a pro- 
test, and shouted, “ Kill the blackleg!”’ 
On appeal to the police inspector in 
charge, Lord HENEAGE was informed 
that it was impossible to interfere with 
peaceful picketing. ‘‘ You see, your 
lordship, if your Hous? had thrown 
out that Bill, things would be different.” 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL STRIKE. 


The schoolboys of South London en- 
tered on a sympathetic strike with the 
Liverpool dockers this morning. They 
decline to return to work till absolute 
peace reigns at Liverpool. In addition 
they formulate their own demands 
—three whole holidays a week, the 








abolition of corporal punishment, and 
no home-work. 
Later. 
The head masters have also struck 
(unsympathetically). The school-boys 
have returned to work. 


SENSATIONAL Rumour: 


GENERAL STRIKE OF Epitors. 

As we go to press the alarming news 
reaches us that the editors of England 
are coming out in a body to-morrow. 
They will decline to reject a single 
manuscript till their demands are 
granted. The telegraph department is 
choked with wires from contributors 
promising their warmest support. 








*Vicroria (SourH-EASTERN): —Services were 
running as on every day, and the only variation 
was that several trains on the City line had been 
a few minutes late.” —Evening News. 

The important word here is “ variation” 
Just like that—* variation.” Rather 
good, we think. 





From a letter in The Scotsman : — 
‘*Your correspondent has hit the nail upon 
the point.” 
Next time we must take the bull by 
the tail. 
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SITTING. 


Mr. Asguiru. “ WELL, WE’VE HAD SIX MONTHS OF THE 


OUR TURN FOR A HOLIDAY.” 


LEFT 


STRENUOUS LIFE, AND IT’S 


LET’S HOPE IT’LL BE THEIRS VERY SOON.” 


Mr. Luoyp Georae. “ YES. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Tuesday, August 
22.—Recess arranged for last Friday. 
Members made their plans accord- 
ingly. At last moment PREMIER 
decided further to adjourn sittings 
till to-day. Secretly conscious of 
conviction that in interest of all con- 
cerned, especially of genuine working | 
man fighting for more butter on his 
bread, the sooner the talking-shop is 
shut up the better. In perilous circum- 
stances that dominated end of last week, 
what was wanted was acts not words. 
However, for upright man the very 
consciousness of tendency to narrow 
opportunity for intemperate talk, 
dangerous at critical period of delicate 
negotiations, induced him to sacrifice 
advantage secured Lj earliest possible 
adjournment. Accordingly provided 
another day for the turning on of tap 
of turgid talk. 

When Don’t Kerr Harpre learned 
the change of plans he smiled grimly. 
In spite of novel advertisement obtained 
through agency of reach-me-down white 
suit, not been doing very well of late. 





His colleagues in Lahour Party, for the 
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AN ARTISTIC EFFORT GONE WRONG. 


As the Labour Party have attempted to paint Mr. “‘Wixston Cav RrcHILL 
—half-tyrant, half-Caliban. 


most part shrewd men, have taken his 
measure and find it does not fit position 
of administrative importance. Whilst 
comparative new comers to Parliamen- 
tary vineyard, like Ramsay MacDonaLp 
and others, have been prominent in 
assisting Government to bring strike 
to close, he has been left out in the 
cold. Royal Commission appointed to 
investigate working of Conciliation Act 
of 1907 includes two representatives of 
Labour. He is not one. 

To-day, thanks to honourable scru- 
ples of Premier, he found unexpected 
opening upon the most effective self- 
advertisement booth in the world, with 
additional recommendation of being the 
cheapest. Made the best of it in his 
way, running amuck at the Ministers 
instrumental in delivering the nation 
from the claws of famine and the jaws 
of death. 

“The men who have been shot down 
have,” he said with absence of passion 
that made the accusation more terrible, 
‘been murdered by the Government in 
the interests of the capitalist.” 

Luoyp GrEorGE replied in speech of 
burning indignation that would have 
shrivelled up an ordinary man. Don’t 
Kerr Harpre momentarily perturbed 




















The impression left on the minds of fair-minded people 
—a champion of the rights of the country at large. 


when the CHANCELLOR quoted his 
statement, addressed on Monday to 
mob of men hesitating whether they 
would persist in strike: ‘The Prime 
Minister has said that if there 
was to be a strike the Government 
would have the railways kept open 
even if they had to shoot down every 
striker.” ‘‘Contemptible!”’ cried Luoyp 
GEORGE, turning round to face the 
slanderer attempting to wriggle out 
of the hole without retractation or 
apology. 

That a momentary weakness. Don’t 
Kerr Harpies, in spite of studied 
unconventionality, is a shrewd man of 
business. Comforted himself with re- 
flection that, on the whole, dealing 
with a class of men in whose presence 
it was safe to tell the palpable lie about 
the PREMIER nailed to the counter by 
Lioyp GrorGe, he had, from personal 
point of view, done a profitable after- 
noon’s work. 

Business done.—) louse adjourned till 
Tuesday, October 24th, 





‘*More than twenty collies in the Manchester 
district have been idle one day this week.” 
Pioneer. 


Lucky dogs. 





























BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Some Howipay Items. 
Toppingtowers. 
Dearest Dapune,—Just as the poor|if the servants might be kept up a 
dear Clackmannans had collected alittle later. Mr. Tom Boggs said he 
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bed at nine every evening. He left| elusive joys life can hold till you 've 
to-day; and just before he went, the| paddled, in a moonlit midnight, Wearing 
Duke said we were thinking of having! one of “ Olga's” 


even'ng paddling 


a little dance on Thursday, and asked | frocks, and hand-in-hand with your 
own, own latest affinity ! 
Among the earliest of the autumn 


houseful of us here, al/ their servants; wou'd “ask his Committee,” but we! weddings will be Lord Tutterworth’s 


struck—da la mode. The demands they “must not count on 
make are, among others, that their, mission.” 

wages shall be doubled, that they shall 
not be restricted to the servants’ hall, selves with seaside joys. 
but shall sit in any room in the house, | mannans have a lovely stretch of sandy 
and that they shall all be addressed| beach here, with a private staircase merer. 


getting per-| (the Middleshire’s eldest boy) to Lady 

Mana uvrer’s third girl, Forget-me-not. 
In the meantime we console our-! People are telling quite a good little 
The Clack- | storiette about this engagement. Poor 
Tutterworth ’s a most dreadful stam- 
No‘hing could cure him, and 


by their employers with the prefix) down the cliffs, and we’ve made what!he stamme:ed his way on through 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss to their names!} Bosh calls a “ Miniature Margate” of | boyhood to manhood, till, on a certain 


Isn't it a lovely state of th'ngs ? 


The it, with donkeys to ride, and goat-|evening last July, he was sitting out 


Duke and Stella are quite helpless.|chaises, and the Clackmannans’ band;at soma party with Forget-me-not 


The Committee of the Amalgated (I to play, and a set of amateur Pierrots, | Manceuvrer. 
If you know any stammerers, my 


think that’s the word) Something of and a joy-wheel, and all sorts of fun. | 


Domestic Assistants absolutely forbids; But our chief happiness is paddling ' dear, you're aware that sometimes they 











them to engage other 


servants. So they ve! = 
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demands. A member! Des 
of the AmalgatedSome-| NM HIE 
thing’s Committee, Mr.| > \j 

Tom Boggs, weighed | 
in at Toppingtowers 
yes‘erday to make sure 
that conditions were 
being kept. He followed | 
the guns in the morn- | 
ing, to see that the) 
loaders and so on 
weren't overworked or 
spoken tosharply. He 
dined with us last night, 
and oh, my dear, it was 








—_—— get to some particular 


phrase and can’t for the 
life of them get past it, 
but keep on repeating 
it over and over again, 
as a sort of jumping-off 
place, till your reason 
| toiters on its throne. 

| Young Tutterworth 
|began a speech in 
ithis way with “ Will 
| you——"" aud couldn’t 
|get any further, but 
kept on over-working 
those two words in a 
most cruel manner, till, 
when he’d sa‘d “ Will 
you” some dozens of 





the funniest thing! The 
Duke gave the butler | 
some order and called | 
him “ Wilkinson.” Mr. | 
Tom Boggs imme- 
diately rapped the table | 
hard with his knuckles 


times,  Forget-me-not 
(hung her head in the 
~-: |old, approved -fashion 
and accepted him 
tirmm eeccoenr formally, “subject to 
“Ir's =a iets | Mamma’s approval.” 
t's RAINING AT LAST, JouN! | : 
. ‘WELL, COME INSIDE, THEN, AND GIVE IT A CHANCE OF GETTING AT THE}. And people are Sey- 
and frowned fiercely,| ;,wy.” ” : , ling, my. dear, that 
and the Duke corrected | —— ———_—_ - Tutterworth hadn't the 
himself in a hurry and prefaced his “‘re- | and shrimping and looking for shells— | tiniest intention of making an offer, but 
quest” with “ Please, Mr. Wilkinson.” | likewise making sand-castles with our|on the contrary, having had quite 
Stella shows more fight than the Duke. | little spades and pails, and afterwards|enough of his ¢éte-d-téte with the 


She told Mr. Tom Boggs straight that, | storming and defending them. (“Olga”’| Manceuvrer girl, was merely going to 
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| rather than be constantly “ pleacse”-ing| is making a speciality..of beach and|say, “ Will you come back to the 





and “thank-you”’-ing her maid and call- | paddling frocks just now—the stweetest | dancing-room ?” 
ing her “ Miss” So-and-so, she'd dis-/ little affairs, plain or embroidered}; Moral—For an eligible stammerer 
pense with one altogether and do her| linen, just coming to one’s knee, with | sitting-out is dangerous ! 
hair herself! Wasn't it too heroic for| coloured belt, sandals, and cap all to| Dick Flummery is telling a cruel 
words? But Mr. Tom Boggs answered | match—only thirty guineas!) In the|story against Dotty. Like most women 
and said, “That you must not do,|evening we generally have a lot of,when travelling, whose feet are large 
Madam. My Committee rules that! people come over from neighbouring| by degrees and beautifully more, Dotty 
every woman of wealth and position; houses to join our paddling parties. | puts a pretty little pair of number-two 
must give employment to a young-lady-| (The evening paddling frock, which |shoes outside her door at hotels, to be 
assistant of the dressing-tab!e, such | easily runs into four figures, is made| polished, while her own maid sees to 
young lady to be treated in strict) exactly like the day one, but is of|the number-fives the dear thing really 
accordance with rules laid down by| charmeuse, or ninon, with a jewelled/ wears. At some hotel where they 
such Committee.” | belt, jewelled fastenings to the silk|put up for one night ‘“ somebody 
He had all the servants out on the} sandals, and instead of a cap, ajblundered,”’ as SHAKSPEARE says, and 
lawn and harangued them after dinner. | jewelled aigrette in the hair.) oem pairs were stood outside. Result 
He forbade them to get up before eight! Oh, my own friend! you don’t}—in the morning the number-fives 
in the morning, and told them to go to! quite know what indescribable andiwere taken to the wrong room, or 
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Inventor. ** By 
ITS EXTINGUISHING CAPACITY IS DEVELOPED.” 


A GARDEN IN SLUMLAND. 


Sreps garnered in an envelope 
That sumptuously foretold the flower, 

In brave but far from certain hope 
We buried in our twelve foot bower, 
Then waited through the winter 

hour; 

And just when hope was on the wing, 
A plucky British marigold 
On half a chance laid sturdy hold 

And sprouted in the spring ! 


mislaid or something, and only the 
number-twos brought to Dotty’s door. 
She was ashamed to ask for the others, 
| all her trunks were at the station, and | 
behold her plantée ld, with only the, 
impossible tinies to put on and their 
train going in a few minutes ! 

Dick says she was reduced to great 
extremities, which I consider a simply 
horribly cruel joke! 

Ever thine, 





BLANCHE. 





We dimly felt the world go by— 
Of big deeds faintly caught the 


“3 H.P. Humber Motor Cycie, lew buitt, 
Palmer cords, new Hillesin battery, recently 
climbed Bowden Hill six times, owner being in sound 
London.” —Adet. in ‘* Wiltshire Times.” : ‘ 

espa hg Regal agi agp ce a ‘The airmen conqucred worlds on high, 
If it will only clim hills when the; But all our gaze was for the ground. 
owner is away it isnot much good to us.| Somewhere quite near the Kixe 

ee ie a was crowned, 

“Mr. R. Kanjamalay writes that it is not! Go those who went to see it say: 
| true that he was killed by being run ever by a Fc ; at that momentous ti ; 

tramcar, as rumoured, and he wishes it to be | wes uS a 1a momentous ime, 

known that if people continue to circulate} The pale petunia reached its prime 
j rumours of his death, he will take steps to | And blossomed for a day ! 

prevent them circulating such rumours.” ew ‘ : 

Natal Mercury. | While men their daily papers scanned 
| For news of—I ‘ve forgotten what, 








Quite time too. 





We faced a crisis in our land 
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THIS SYSTEM OF MINE THE FIRE PRODUCES ITS OWN EXTINGUISHER, AND THE HARDER THE FIRE BURNS THE MORE 


Financier, ‘‘BuT IF THE FIRE HAS TO WORK TO MAKE THE EXTINGUISNER WORK, HOW IS THE FIRE PuT ouT?” 


Serenely with the watering-pot ; 

Dim threats of war we heeded not, 
But midst a patriotic “‘ boom” 

Our Union Jack was duly flown 

To voice a rapture all our own— 
Sweet William was in bloom ! 


So, seated in my twelve-foot bower, 
A mental equipoise is mine 
Whereby to evils of the hour 
Their true prdportion I assign. 
Thus, ere I had denounced the line 
Adopted by the Veto Bill, 
On London smuts unkindly fed, 
My sck verbena drooped its head 
And swamped the lesser ill! 





From Bad to Worse. 


1**Two Famous Da Vixcis DIsaprEAR From 


THE LOUVRE. 
“The world-famous ‘La Gioconda’ of Leon- 


| arda da Vinci and the ‘Mona Lisa’ have been 


stolen.” —Daily Sketch. 
And now we hear rumours that “ La 
Joconde” has gone too. | 

















POTTED PAPERS. 


“THE BRITISH MEEKLY.” 
Nores or THE WEEK. 

It is now time to review the Session 
and take stock of the prophets and 
losses. 

THe Prime MINISTER. 

The Prime Mrxister is the hero not 
merely of the day but of the century. 
We are not hagiolaters, but—if such a 
metaphor may be permitted in our 
columns—his name will go down to 
posterity enshrined in an imperishable 
aureole of triumph, For many months 
he has been coasting on perilous shores, 
but at last he has smit!en the Philistines 
hip and thigh. The business was irri- 
tating and long-drawn-out—like a 
human hair in the mouth. But the 
victory was all the more overwhelming 
in the end, and his followers can now 
wallow to their hearts’ content in the 
voluptuous joys of spiritual superiority. 
Greater, infinitely greater—because infi- 
nitely more respectable—than JuLius 
Camsar, Hannipat or NaApoieon, Mr. 
AsquitH steps unquestioned into the 
front rank of the World Forces, with 
a future before him even more gorgeous 
than his past. 

Lorp LANSDOWNE. 

To Lord Lanspownsr, that icy aris- 
tocrat, as to Lord Curzon, that gilded 
popinjay, we owe no thanks and no 
respect. Lord Lanspowne does not 
indulge in the hideous and criminal 
extravagance of language shown by 
some of his followers, but he is none 
the less a cruel and savage hater of the 
people. He speaks with a cold insolence 
which sets every nerve of a true demo- 
crat tingling with homicidal frenzy. 
Under the ice of his manner fierce fires 
of resentment are perpetually burning, 
and we recognize him as a deadly and 
implacable enemy of religion, piety, 
and the People. The utmost that can 
be said in his favour is that he is not 
an Archbishop. 

Mr. Liuoyp GrorGe. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
by his firm and sagacious handling of 
the Railway strike has added imperish- 
able laurels to those which are already 
entwined with the leek amid his Celtic 
fringe. We vield to none in our ad- 
miration for Mr. AsquirH; but there 
is no doubt that, urbane and masterly 
as he is in his control of his party, 
when it comes to negotiating with 
recalcitrant working men he _ pales 
before the irresistible élan of the vivid 
CHANCELLOR. High as he stood before 
in the estimation of all sound critics, 
Mr. Luoyp GrEorGE now stands im- 
measurably higher. 
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Tre Rey. Dr. Corker at WINNIPEG. 

Nothing is more touching than the 
abrupt contrasts of modern civilisation. 
Recently, on the very day when 
Liverpool was in the hands of the 
military and the lower quarters of that 
city were ccnvulsed with revolutionary 
fury, Dr. Corker was delighting the 
members of the Cobalt Club, Winnipeg, 
with a fascinating discourse on ‘“‘ The 
Releegious Significance of the Songs of 
Rosert Burns.” ‘lhe lecture was 
attended by Professor Hosea Boflfin, 
Miss Fatima Pogson, and Dr. Taylor 
Swish, all of whom emigrated to 
Winnipeg within the last ten years. 
Deplorable as it is that our people 
should be driven from their sweet hill- 
sides for the pleasure or emolument 
of greedy and unpatriotic plutocrats, 
still it is well that the distant provinces 
of the Empire should be enriched with 
fresh clean blood. 


THe MUENISTER. 
(By Angus McDavid.) 
Cuapter XCVIII. 


* An’ ye’ll nae gae tae kirk the day,” 
exclaimed Aunt Elspeth in shocked 
tones. ‘Then what will ye be daein’, 
I’m askin’?” 

“ Readin’,” said the boy stolidly as 
he passed his fingers through his sandy 
hair. 

“ Readin’!”” almost screamed the 
good old soul. ‘“ Readin’! on the Saw- 
bath! Readin’ what ?” 

“ The British Meekly,” said the boy, 
“of course.” 

“Oh! The British Meekly,” said the 
old lady, her tones softening once more 
to tenderness. ‘Then I've nae more 
tae say. Good luck tae ye.” 

(To be continued.) 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 
MAETERLINCK AT Home. 


One of my friends who is touring Nor- 
mandy writes: ‘‘ MAETERLINCK’s home 
is a long white building with a pleasant 
garden in front. We wished to linger 
in the grounds, but our guide kept 
hurrying us on. ‘Ce n'est pas permis,’ 
was his stock phrase. Isn’t it strange 
that so sympathetic and understanding 
a man should refuse to allow English 
admirers to roam everywhere just as 
they will? That he failed to show 
himself to us struck me as another 
spot on the sun.”’ 


Swiss Horipays. 


Another correspondent at Grindel- 
wald speaks in glowing tones of the 
eloquence of the Rey. Septimus Barge, 
who was preaching last Sunday with 
terrific acceptance. Lorna. 
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RAMBLING REMARKS. 
Mr. James Pye. 


A novel from the pen of Mr. James 
Pye, a great grandson of the poet 
Laureate Pye, is an event. The work 
will be published next week by Messrs. 
Stouter and Oddun, and should be 
read by everybody. 

Mr. Haru Carne. 


There is no truth in the rumour 
that Mr. Hatt Caine’s next novel will 
be issued at twopence. 

A MAN WHO KENT. 
Lapres’ CoLtumn. 

Marven Aunt.—There are many ways 
of darkening eyebrows and eyelashes 
artificially, but [ do not recommend you 
to use any of the methods advertised. 
Nor can I myse!f advise you to use even 
the simplest darkening agent on your 
small niece’s face, though the use of 
burnt cork is perhaps permissible on 
occasions of festal rejoicing. 

Resecca.—I am afraid I cannot 
assist you to dispose of the sealskin 
coat. Your best plan is to keep it until 
the late autumn or winter season and 
then raffle it at a Mothers’ Meeting. 


A Propiem or Conpvuct. 


Mrs. Henry Potter has a black cat. 
A new neighbour, Mrs. Wilson Styles, 
has a black cat. Mrs. Potter and 
Mrs. Styles become friendly, and so do 
their cats. One day Mrs. Potter is 
fondling her cat when Mrs. Styles runs 
in with the remark, “Do you know 
that is my cat? They must have got 
changed somehow. Let me have it at 
once.” Mrs. Potter, convinced that it 
is hers, refuses. What should Mrs. 
Styles do ? 

A copy of The Expositor’s Bible will 
be given to the author of the best 
solution. 





A PRACTICAL BAEDEKER. 


THose who have shared with us the 
opinion that a great drawback to the 
modern guide-book is the fact that 
it says too little about the things 
which are of real interest to intending 
travellers, will welcome the appearance 
of a volume with the above title. As 
instances of its use and scope we are 
allowed to print a few extracts from the 
section “ Hotels.” 

TrouvinLe. Hotel Orgueilleux. Most 
expensive establishment in the whole 
of Normandy, and looks it. Motor-bus 
meets all boats and trains; driver and 
porter in powder and gold lace. Two 
thousand cubicles. Electriclight. Lift 
simply tremendous. Garage and speci- 
ally enhanced terms for motorists. 
Pens. from 175 fr. per diem. Single 
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meals according. (With food 10 frs. 
supplement.) N.B. Two English duch- 
esses (one dowager) stayed here during 
the whole of the last season. Intending 
patrons should ask to inspect register 
before booking. 

Dinarp. (Not far from) Noces-sur- 
Mer. Mothers with daughters are 
advised to write for rooms at the 
Hotel de V'Union. Select yet com- 
panionable. All the advantages of 
the larger plage at half the cost. 
Nothing whatever to do except bathe 
and flirt. Entirely self-contained. 
Casino in the hotel. No separate 
tables. Engagement rate (certified) 
among the visitors for the summer of 
1910 was slightly over 47:5 per cent. 
English clergyman. 

Core p’Emeraupe. If you want 
change try St. Odorat, the latest 
watering-place to be discovered on 
this fascinating coast. Adjoins the 
picturesque fishing-village of the same 
name. Hotel des Bains, romantic but 
homely. Directly opposite main drain 
(open all the year round). A recent 
visitor writes: ‘‘ The atmospheric effects 
obtainable on summer evenings at 
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ADVICE TO SNAP-SHOTTERS. 


| St. Odorat must be smelt to be be- 
lieved; it beats Venice.” A paradise 
for the entomologist. 

Of great interest to all travellers, 
moreover, will be the special chapters 
of expert advice on such important 
matters as “‘ How to Leave an Hotel” 
(see also “Tip and Run’’), the contents 
of which readers would do well to get 
by heart. Also useful information 
concerning “Old Age Pensions,” “ Pack- 
ing—Where to put your Tauchnitz,” 
and the like. For a volume of such 
practical utility an enormous sale 
should be assured. 





A MISAPPREHENSION. 
[An American judge has decided that it is not 
a theft to take an umbrella when it is raining. ] 
HARo_p, you gave me yesterday 
Rude words of mingled grief and rage, 
Since from the Club I'd filched away 
Part of your ancient heritage. 
You called the bard a scamp 
For “borrowing” your precious 
heirloom gamp. 
And I, who love you, let you speak, 
Resenting not your words of scorn, 








Ir IS AS WeLL NOT TO WALK TOO NFA THE BATHING TENTS ON A WINDY DAY. 


moist. 


Delusion. 


withdraw. 


Though likened to an area sneak 
Who pinches milkcans in the morn. 

Myself, 1 should have voiced 

Similar things had I got half as 


I felt that I deserved it hot, 
My conscience had begun to sting. 
Otherwise, Harold, I should not 
Have troubled to return the thing, 
And you would not, my son, 
Have known what I had been and 
gone and done. 


But now it seems that all the time 
We were the victims of a huge 
It is not a crime 
To commandeer an ombrifuge. 
Harold, respect the law, 
Come round to tea on Tuesday and 














cheap. - 





The telegram as despatched : 
* Do you want Black Toy Pom? 


The same as delivered : 


Do you want Black Boy Tom? 
cheap.” 
Oh for another 
Stowe! 


Can buy 


Can buy 


Harriet BreEcHER 























PUNCH, OR THE 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

A Portentous History (HEINEMANN) is in the nature of a 
jest, a half-bitter and half whimsical jibe at life, sometimes 
philosophically discursive, some imes graphically descriptive 
and always closely observant of human conduct. It is the 
story of a Scottish rustic, born out of all physical proportion ; 


it marks with no little skill the mental agonies of a village 


giant and provides his ultimate compensation in an entirely 


unexpected apotheosis, which it weuld be an outrage on my 
part to reveal. At the start, Mr. Anrrep TENNYSON, as 
authors sometimes will who intend to laugh for 349 pages, 
lets his cleverness get the better of him. One feels, in 
reading, that his natural originality of icea stood in need 
of no such affectation of style for setting. That the hero 
should save the lady from the onslaught of a bull is, per- 
haps, no new thing in iiieiatingieniiea 
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much reason. Apparently he acted in this drastic manner 

| because he feared that a certain wooer was allured more by 
| Celia’s prospective fortune than by her herself, but whatever 
his motive may have been I am not holding him up asa 
pattern grandfather. it must, however, be admitted that 
‘his declaration was successful; but had Celia not been 
endowed with many charms and more virtues I think that 
|she would have kicked over the traces, and additionally I 
consider that it would have served Grandfather Cope right 
if she had. As it was she made her: elf extremely useful in 
her new environment, and the swains of Great Marlton 
adored her as strenuously as some of the ladies snubbed 
ther. That Mr. J. E. Buckrose knows the social policies 
of small places is abundantly proved by Love in a Little 
| Town (Mirus anp Boon), and he has also firmly con- 
‘vinced me that admirable place as Great Marlton is to 
| write about, it would be perfectly detestable to live in. 





fiction; but that his| 
nett profiis of the 
transaction should 
be the implacable 
hatred of the lady 

and trouble with the 
owner of the bull for 
damages done to it, 
is surely a little out 
of the way. It was, 
I think, the inevit- 
able logic of that 
affair which. set the| 
author on wy 
at any rate, from| | 

this point he gets) (mM 
and keeps the better 
of his cleverness and| @ 
the history proceeds 
brightly, yet natur- 
ally, to its climax. 
For myself, I found 
wanting in the con- 
clusion of it a touch 
of matrimony, or, at | 
least, romance; but [| 
recommend you to —————___— ~ 
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WORLD’ 
V.—AN OFFICIAL OF THE Roya Stratis’ 
CROSS-EYED PERSONS WHO PASS OVER LONDON BRripGE IN A DAY. 


—— | A Big Horse to Ride 

M MACMILLAN), _ by 
\E. B. Dewiya, is 
| autobiography — the 
life of a stage-dancer 
as supposed to be 
|written by herself. 
It is an idea which 
has certainly the 
merit of originality. 
We all know that 
theatrical memoirs 
‘contain frequen:ly a 
good proportion of 
fiction; but a con- 
|fessed work of imagi- 
/nation in this form 
‘is another matter. 
Tha ity is (I am 
forced to say it) that 
the author has not 
been able to avoid 
the danger of dul- 
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judge of that for yourself. I can guarantee your pleasure 
in making the necessary perusal. 


A sultry spot in far Malay, 

Or somewhere in the eastern Indics 
Where dusky natives have a way 

Of kicking up infernal shindies— 
This heaven on earth a yarn supplics, 

A somewhat turbulent recital ; 
A Prisoner in Paradise 

By H. R. Vaney (Pavut)'s the titlo. 
We find described the trader's life, 

So slow that he can scarce endure i‘, 
Until a semi-native wife 

Drops casually in to cure it ; 
The tale, unskipped, I must confess 

Is dullish, though it might be duller 
But for the novel vividness 





Of Mr. VAHEY’s local colour. 


When Mr. Cope of Cope’s Complete Cleanser, after | 
bringing up his grand-daughter, Celia Bassingdale, in 
luxury, suddenly banished her to live with poor connexions, 
I think that he was declaring her innings closed without | 


autumn of 1898, and 
ran for twenty-seven weeks "—the interest of such records, 
even were they true, would not be very great except to 
the specialist. But theatrical happenings that haven't 
happened—! The really clever achievement of the book— 
what would indeed repay a reader who had a good d2al 
of spare time—is the character of Rose, as revealed by her- 
self; but even here I had the feeling that the thing could 
have been done more sharply and better with less expendi- 
ture of words. As for her social history and the divorce- 
court vicissitudes of the chief characters, the less said the 
soonest mended. I could appreciate their value as local- 
colour, but as episodes in the life of a heroine they entirely 
failed to awake my sympathy. 








‘* Eight ounces of flour, eight ounces of suet. Chop the suet (not too 
small), then mix the suet and flour together with a little milk. Make 
it inte a smooth dough, which has been wrung out c¢ cold water, and 
not even floured. Tie the ends safely, pin the middle with a safety 
pin.” —Johannesburg Star. 


The guest who swallows the safety pin will be the first to 
be married. 





‘Lord Balcarres belongs to the clique of serious-minded men, but at 
the same time is an art critic, an author, and an antiquary,”—(«ce.t. 


Heavens, what frivolity ! 
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